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ABSTRACT 

An evaluation was conducted of a Michigan pilot 
project that sought to expand the activities of aides concerning 
promotion of least restrictive environment for students with 
disabilities. The evaluation consisted of a historical summary of the 
project, on-site observations, and analysis of follow-up ev^aluation 
instruments submitted by 49 general education teachers, 33 special 
education teachers, and 21 pilot project aides. Results are reported 
by means of 32 tables which present such data as: individuals 
responsible for initiating the project; individuals responsible for 
monitoring the project; topical areas of training for aides; 
information resources utilized by aides; building team meeting 
participants; educational level of aides; topical areas of teacher 
training; information resources utilized by general education 
teachers; age distribution of teachers; number of special education 
students per class period; educational level of special education 
teachers; and aides* and teachers* perceptions toward inclusion and 
its impact on students. The on-site observations indicated that 
special education students seem integrated and accepted, the aides 
responded to students* needs as they arose, and inservice training 
for the aides would have been beneficial. An appendix presents the 
two attitudinal scales used and the results of the analysis. (DB) 
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IBS MICmOM NQN-MmOl^ AIEE PILOT FB03ECI 1992 



Durix>g the 1991-92 school year the Michigan D^Dartment of Education, Special 
Education Services began a pilot project to develop new coneys pertaining to 
the expansion of existing least restrictive environment (IPE) criteria for 
noninandated aides. 

The intent of this pilot project was to provide funds for use by school 
districts toward least restrictive environment special education aides. The 
pilot project sites consisted of twenty-two self-selected school buildings 
that met the criteria set forth by Special Education Services. 

The project length was to be from January 1992 until the end of the school 
year. During late spring the department conducted an evaluation of these 
pilot projects. 

The evaluation of this pilot project was conducted using a mcxiif led 
triangulation technique. The data sources for the triangulation consisted of 
a historical suninary of the project, on-site observations, and a follow-ip 
evaluation instrxjnent. The evaluation instruments were developed based vpon a 
review of literature and input from the Special Education Service staff and 
this researcher. A panel of e;qperts established the content validity of the 
instruments prior to use. Following are the results of these questionnaires 
and the on-site visits. It should be noted that the results r^rted are 
based upon population data. 



Historical Data 

The historical data consisted of background information pertaining to the 
origination, planning and iitplementation, and the conducting of the project. 
A questionnaire was sent to the participating schools at the beginning of the 
project period to obtain this information tlirough close-ended and open-ended 
questions. A total of twentj^two pilot projects responded to the initial 
qoestionnaire. 

The niitt)er of team msrbers participating in the pilot project ranged from 5 to 
18 with a mean of 10 (sd==3.6), a mode of 8 and mddian of 9. Of the fifteen 
pilot project sites responding to this question, all indicated that the 
project started in the fall of 1991. Listed in Table 1 are the responses 
indicating who originally forvarded the idea for the pilot project. The 
majority of the respondents indicated that the special eAication 
adhiinistration and special education teacher initiated the idea. 



TABI£ 1 



Individuals Responsible for 
the Uhmanftoted Aide Pilot: Proi^. Xr^^ 



Special Education Adnainistration 11 

^cial Eaucation Teacher 8 

General Education Acktiinistration 4 

Parents 2 

General Education Teacher l 



* Multiple responses present 



Table 2 displays those ^o were responsible for the initiation of the project. 
This major responsibility rested with the general education adndnistrators, 
special education actainistrators and special education teachers. 



TABIE 2 

Individuals Responsible for 
Initiating the Unmandated Aide Pilot Project 



Individual Freqv^gY* 

Special Education Adkninistration 12 

General Education Adntdnistration 12 

Special Education Teacher 11 

General Education Teacher 5 

Parents 1 

Aide 1 



* Multiple responses present 



The administrators in conjunction with the teachers were the ones v*io 
determined %*iich building (s) /programs were to get the aide (See Table 3) . 



TABLE 3 

Individuals Responsible for 
Assigning the location of the Aide 

Tnrtiir^^pi Frequency* 

Special Education Administration 
General Education Ackninistration 
Special Education Teacher 
General Education Teacher 
Parents 

* Multiple responses present 



13 
12 
9 
6 
2 

1 



TS» monitoring of the overall project was thte resporisibility of the 
adninistrators and tlie teacfiers (Reference Table 4) . 



TABLE 4 

Individuals Responsible for 
Mnnitorina th<=> Overall Pro-iect 

Individual Frequency* 

General Education Adndnistration 
Special Edbcation Adhiinistration 
sipecial Education Teacher 
General Education Teacher 
Aide 
Parents 

Sdwol Psychologist 
* Maltiple responses present 



12 
11 
9 
8 
3 
1 
1 



When asked who was responsible for supervising the aide, the tnaDority of the 
respondents indicated either the special education teacher, general education 
adninistrator, or the general education teacher (See Table 5) . 



TABLE 5 



Tnriiv1di]f|1<^ PftSP^nfri^le for Supervisiiyy ^>^A A]c^ 



Frequency* 



Special Education Teacher 
General Education Adniinistration 
General Education Teacher 
Special Education Adounistration 



13 
11 
10 
4 



* Multiple responses present 



When asked about the role of the local school board and the parents/guardians, 
seven of the 16 responding iiKlicated that the local school board approved the 
projects and that the parents were involved with the Individualized 
Educational Planning Conmittee meeting. 

Overall, the respondents indicated that the aide would spend the majority of 
their time in the general education classroom (56%), about one-fourth of their 
time in a categorical room, nine percent of their time in a resource room, and 
the same amount of time (9%) doing other tasks. 



On-site Gbservatlons 

Special Education Services assigned various special education consultants to 
conduct on-site visitations of the pilot projects. An observation procedures 
sheet was developed, reviewed by a panel of experts, and disseminated to the 
visiting consultants. Hie timing of the visitations was designed to occur 
half--way through the project period. All visitations occurred within a 
one-week period of time* 

The salient observatic»is made by the consultants were: 

* the aides responded to the students' needs as they arose 

* the aides coninunicated with teachers and vice-versa 

* special education students seem integrated and accepted 

* parent feedback of project was beneficial 

* the pilot project has net or exceeded the team meirbers expectations 

* the aide was sometimes used as an instructional aide rather than an 
inclusion aide 

* there was a need for more planning time on the part of the teachers and the 



aide 



• inservioe training for the aide would have been beneficial 



FIKKL EUMUKnONr 



Tv«rity-one of the twenty-two pilot project aides responded to the final 
evaluation questionnaires. 

Five (24%) of the aides received some training pertaining to being an 
inclusive education aide. Listed in Table 6 are the topical areas of the 
training. The majority of the training was of a general nature or dealing 
with discipline. Those aides receiving trainirig indicated that this training 
was somewhat useful (min-1, midt>oint=4, max=7, mean=5.2, rtdn=5, irc=5) . 



TABI£ 6 

Topical Areas of TrainiiKr for Aides 



General 3 

Discipline 3 

Higher Order Thinking Skills 2 

Curriculun Matrixing 1 

Counseling Skills 1 

Inpact on local programs 1 



♦multiple response question 



The average nurober of class periods that the aide works with special education 
students in general education classrooms is 4 (mdn=5, mo=7) . The miniitum 
number of special education students that they work with is 2.5 (mdn=2, mo=l) 
and the maxiimn nuttoer is 6 (mdn=5, mo«2) . On the average, the aide ixKiicated 
that they worked with ten special education stixients during a typical day 
(mdn=8, mo^^S) . 

Aides indicated that they often handled special education discipline problems. 
When asked dbout how they spent their tine, the aides indicated that the 
majority was spent working with special education students. Table 7 contains 
the average time allocation for various activities. 



I 

I TABI£ 7 

I 

i Time Alltvaf ions nf Tnrlngiw R^liirat-inn AiA»« 

I 

I ActivitY 
I 

I Working v/ith special education students 
I Working vdth general education students 
I Creating special education learning materials 
I Handling paperwork (e.g., grading paper, taking roll) 
I Si^3port activities (e.g., making copies, typing, filing) 
I 

I Note: Items do not add to 100% due to multiple response 









65 


70 


75 


18 


10 


10 


4 


3 


0 


6 


6 


10 


10 


9 


5 



Sixteen of the twenty-one aides pull special education students out of the 
classroom to work with them* When asked vAiom they go to for assistance or 
answers, the aides indicated a diverse group of individuals* The majority 
respa>ded they contacted either the general education or special education 
teacher. Listed in Table 8 are all the individuals who the aides go to for 
help. 



TABI£ 8 



Individual Informati on Resouroes Utilized bv Aides 



Individual 






Classrocin/(3eneral Education Teacher 


19 


91 


Resource/Special Education Teacher 


17 


81 


Adtaiinistrator 


8 


38 


Psychologist 


2 


10 


Curriculum/^jecial Ed. Director 


2 


10 


Speecii/Occxpational Therapist 


2 


10 


Paraprofessional/Aide 


1 


5 


Parent 


1 


5 


Incltosion Consultant 


1 


5 


Counselor 


1 


5 


Social Worker 


1 


5 



A little less than half (10) indicated that they were a part of a building 
team. These teams met at varying tijnes as displayed in Table 9. All of the 
aides thought the nutter of tijnes their team met was often enough. 



TABLE 9 

Freouengy of Baildina Team Mg^tiinq<^ 

Weekly 5 

Biweekly 1 

MDnthly 2 

BijTonthly 1 

Quarterly 1 



The aides ixxHcated that a variety of individuials attended these team 
meetings* The meeting generally had the teaciiersr aides and adhiinistrators 
present* Listed in Table 10 are all the various individuals that attend the 
building team meetijigs. 



TABI£ 10 

Boildiiva Team Meeting Participants 

Resource/Special Education Teacher 
Classroom/General Education Teacher 
Paraprofessional/Aide 
Building Principal 
PsyciK>logist 
Speech Teadier/Therapist 
Social Worker 

Media Specialist/Librarian 
Acfcninistrator 
ISD Inclusion consultant 
counselor 
Ccmiunity Menters 
Teac^ier Consultant 



f 


i 


12 


57 


10 


48 


6 


29 


5 


24 


3 


14 


2 


10 


2 


10 


2 


10 


2 


10 


1 


5 


1 


5 


1 


5 


1 


5 



The age distribution of the aides is depicted in Table 11. Ttie majority of 
the aides were in their thirties or forties and had either a high school 
diplonva or its equivalent (Table 12) . 
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TABLE 11 

Aae Distribution of AiHP.«t 



QLSm 1 1 

< 21 

21-30 5 24 

31-40 6 29 

41-50 8 38 

> 50 2 10 



TABIE 12 



Educational ^f^^ nf ft^fV^^ 







2 


GED Diplona 


2 


10 


Hig^ School Diplora 


12 


57 


Degree 


3 


14 


BA/BS Degree 


4 


19 



The experience of the aides ranged from one year to 20 with a mean of 6, 
median of 4.5 and a mode of 1. Their esqaerienoe was mostly in elementary 
settings (See Table 13) . 



8 

ii 



TABLE 13 



Experienoe of A^des b y Grade l^l 



Grad^ 


f* 


2 


Kir>dergarten 


10 


48 


First 


9 


43 


Secxxvd 


10 


48 


Third 


8 


38 


Fourth 


8 


38 


Fifth 


8 


38 


Sixth 


11 


52 


Sev&nth. 


10 


48 


Eighth 


9 


43 


Ninth 


7 


33 


Tenth 


5 


24 


Eleventh 


4 


19 


Twelfth 


4 


19 


Post-Secondary 


1 


5 



♦ntiltiple response 



About half (10) of the aides were hired while eleven were reassigned to be an 
inclusive aide. The aides indicated thsy were hired anyvAiere from the current 
year to five years previous. A breakdown of the hiring dates are given in 
Table 14. 



TABLE 14 



Dates of Hiring 



Year 


I 




1986 


1 


5 


1989 


2 


10 


1990 


1 


5 


1991 


14 


67 


1992 


3 


14 


Month 




1 


August 


5 


24 


Septentoer 


4 


19 


October 


5 


24 


Noveitiber 


4 


19 


Deoenter 


1 


5 


January 


2 


10 



ERIC 
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In addition to these questions, a semantic differential scale was constructed 
to measure the aides' perceptions toward inclusion and the iitpact of inclusion 
on students. Factor analysis identified two factors however Uie loadings and 
eigenvalue for the second factor were low (1.55) conpared to factor nuntoer i 
(14.0) . It was therefore dacided that there was one (evaluative) dinension to 
the scale. Displayed In Table 15 are the descriptive statistics for the aides 
by semantic differential scale. All of the measures of central tendency are 
v«ll above the mic^int value of 72. This indicates that the aides assigned 
positive values to the idea of inclusion and that the iropact on both general 
education and special education students was positive. 



TABLE 15 

Aides Response to Evaluative Semantic Differential Scale* 



Scale Item 




Mdn 


m 


Inclusion 


103 


110 


103 


Impact of Inclusion on Special 
Education StxxJents 


104 


108 


53 


Inpact of Inclusion of General 


95 


102 


85 



Education Stvxients 
*Scale values could range from 18 to 126. Mic^int equals 72. 



Closely related to these scale measures was the aides responses to various 
questions about the inclusion program. Listed in Appendix A is a listing of 
the attitudinal questions and the aides responses. The aides were in 
agreamant with the teac*ers that the inclusion project was worthvMle, that 
they would participate in it again, that it was a benefit to all involved and 
th*t it was iJiplemented without additional staff. The aides tended to meet 
infoCTUilly with others about the inclusion program, they relied on the aide 
and the projact was supported by those directly involved but tended not to be 
sifjportad by othar taachers in the building. The respondents indicated that 
thiy did not rtoaiva prior training and that site visits to other inclusive 
prograiM and inaarvioe training would be beneficial. 
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FINKL SMOJOKnON 



General education and special education teachers v^re targeted to receive 
these evaluation instruments. Forty nine (63.6%) general education teachers 
and thirty three (75%) special education teachers responded to the 
questionnaires . 

(SBWL BDOCSnCM TOOBS 

Seven (14%) of the general education teachers received some training prior to 
participating in the incl\asion program while 42 (86%) did not receive any 
training. Listed in Table 16 are the topical areas of the training. The 
majority of the training was of a general nature or dealing with classroom 
management. Those teachers receiving training indicated that this training 
was useful (min=l^ mic^point*4r max«7^ mBan»4.6r mdn=»6/ mo=*6) . 



TABIE 16 
Topical An:>a<5 nf Training 



Topic I 

General 5 

Academ.ic 2 

:4anagement 2 

Curriculum Matrixing 2 

C:ollaborative Teaming 2 

Counseling Slcills 1 

Physical Needs 1 

Behavior 1 



Listed in Table 17 are the average and median nurber of general education and 
special education students that the teachers have per class period. (Overall, 
there were approxlinately 22 general education students and three special 
education students per class. 
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tABI£ 17 



Class General Special 
Period Education Education 





X 


mdn 


2 


mdn 


1 


21 


22 


3 


3 


2 


22 


23 


3 


3 


3 


23 


23 


3 


3 


4 


22 


22 


4 


3 


5 


22 


22 


3 


2 


6 


22 


22 


3 


3 


7 


21 


22 


. 3 


3 



The general education teachers Indicated that they often handled the special 
education stixlant discipline problems. Eleven (22%) of the teachers Indicated 
they pulled special education students out of the classroom to %iork vdth thm. 
When asked yihcta they go to for assistance or answers, the general education 
teachers lixilcated the resource/special education teacher. Listed In Table 18 
are all the Individuals \^.o the general education teachers go to for help. 



TABIE 18 

Iixlividual Information Resources 
utilized bv General Education Teachers 

Classroom/General Education Teacher 
Besouroe/^eclal Education Teacher 
Adninlstrator 
Teacher Consultant 
Paraprofesslonal/Alde 
Spsedi/Occupatlonal Therapist 
ISD Inclusion Consultant 
Parent 

Physical Therapist 
Social Worker 
Student Aide 
Psychologist 



1 


1 


19 


18 


32 


65 


11 


22 


9 


18 


4 


8 


3 


6 


3 


6 


3 


6 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 
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Three quarters of the teachers indicated that they were part of a building 
team. These teams met at varying tines as di^layed in Table 19. one half of 
the teadiers thouc^it the nurber of times their team met was often enou^. 



t;^bi£ 19 

Freouengy of Biiildin o Team Meetings 





£ 


Jl 


Daily 


3 


8 


Meekly 


4 


10 


Biweekly 


2 


5 


Monthly 


11 


31 


Bimonthly 


3 


8 


Biannual 


1 


3 


Yearly 


1 


3 


As Needed 


6 


16 


Never 


6 


16 



The teadiers indicated that a variety of individuals attended these team 
meetings. The meetings generally had the teachers and ackninistrators present. 
Listed in Table 20 are all the various individuals that attended the building 
team meetings. 



I 

TABIE 20 I 

I 

Building Team Meeting Particitaants I 

I 

I 

Besouroe/^pecial Education Teacher 28 57 | 

ClassrocRt/General Education Teacher 30 61 I 

Paraprofessional/Aide 14 29 I 

Building Principal 9 18 I 

Speech Tteacher/Therapist 7 14 | 

Parent 4 8 1 

Teadier Consultant 4 8 | 

Curriculum/Special Education Director 2 4 I 

Physical Therapist 2 4 I 

Occupational Therapist 1 2 I 

Social Worker 1 2 I 

Counselor 1 2 I 

Psychologist 1 2 I 
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The distrliution of the teachers' age is depicted in Table 21. The majority 
of the teachers were in their forties and had a Masters degree (Table 22) . 



table: 21 

Aoe Distribution of Teachers 



Group 


f 


1 


< 21 






21-30 


2 


4 


31-40 


12 


26 


41-50 


25 


53 


> 50 


8 


17 



TABIE 22 
Educational Level of Teachers 

BA/13S Degree 17 35 

Vfi/m Degree 31 65 



The e}<perienos of the tctachers ranged from two years to 32 with a mean and 
median of 18, and a modi of 17. A listing of the grades taught are displayed 
in Table 23. The majority of the teachers taught in a K-8 environment. 
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TABI£ 23 

ExperiPJifiP of Teachers bv Grarte T^^yipl 



Grade 


f 


3! 


KixKlergarten 


27 


55 


First 


18 


37 


Second 


19 


39 


Third 


22 


45 


Fourth 


17 


35 


Fifth 


13 


27 


Sixth 


11 


22 


Seventh 


16 


33 


Eighth 


17 


35 


Ninth 


12 


25 


Tenth 


10 


20 


Eleventh 


9 


18 


Twelfth 


9 


18 



Htm subject areas that the general education teachers tau^t in these grades 
included math, reading, history, social studies, science, visual arts, 
English, and vocational skills. 

Twelve (36%) of the special education teachers received some training prior to 
participating in the inclusion program while 21 (64%) did not receive any 
training. Listed in Table 24 are the topical areas of the training. The 
majority of the training was of a general nature. Those teachers receiving 
training indicated that this training was useful (min»l, midpoin^=4, max=7, 
mean=5.2, mdn»5, nvo«5) . 



TABLE 24 
Topical Areas of Training 



General 7 58 

Collaborative Teaming 5 42 

Inpact of inclusion locally 2 17 

CXirriculum Matrixing 2 17 

Counseling Skills 1 8 

LegaLL Aspects 1 8 

Behat/ior 1 8 

Higher Order Thinking Skills 1 8 

Management 1 B 
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Listed in Table 25 are the average and median nutiaer of general education and 
special education students that the teacihers have per class period. Overall 
there were approximately 11 general education students and six special ' 
education stxidents per class. 



TABIE 25 

Nurt>er of Special Education 
Students Per riass Period 

Class General Special 





2i 


mdn 


2i 




1 


18 


10 


6 


5 


2 


9 


10 


6 


5 


3 


8 


7 


6 


6 


4 


10 


9 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 


6 


5 


6 


12 


10 


7 


6 


7 


14 


18 


7 


6 



ThR special education teachers indicated that they often handled the special 
edocation student discipline problems. Twenty five (76%) of the teadiers 
indicated they pulled special education students out o^ the classroom to work 
with them. When asked whom they go to for assistance or answers, the special 
education teachers indicated the resource teacher, general education teacher 
or the building principal. Listed in Table 26 are all the individuals who the 
special education teachers go to for help. 



TABI£ 26 

Individual Information Resources 
utilized by Special Education Teachers 

Individual 

Resoarce/Special Education Teacher 
Building Principal 
Social Worker 

Classroom/General Education Teacher 
Twhtr Consultant 
Paraprofessional/Aide 
SpeecSi/Occtpational Therapist 
ISD Inclusion Consultant 
Parent 

Student Aide 
Psydiiatrist 



f 




18 


55 


12 


36 


7 


21 


6 


18 


5 


15 


3 


9 


3 


9 


3 


9 


3 


9 


1 


3 


1 


3 



16 



Ninety seven percent (32) of the special education teachers indicated that 
they felt they vsare part of a building team. These teams met at varying times 
as displayed in Table 27. niree quarters of the teachers thoug^it the nuriber 
of tines their team met was often enough. 



TABLE 27 

Frequency of Building Team Meetings 





f 


1 


Daily 


3 


10 


Weekly 


5 


17 


Biweekly 


4 


13 


Monthly 


10 


33 


Bimonthly 


3 


10 


As Needed 


5 


17 



The teachers iiKHcated that a variety of individuals attended these team 
meetings. The meetings generally had the teachers and administrators oresent. 
Listed in Table 28 are all the various individuals that attendsd the building 
team meetings. 



TABLE 28 

Building Team Meeting Participants 

Resouroe/^)ecial Education Teacher 
Building Principal 
Classroom/General Education Teacher 
Social Worker 
Counselor 
Psy^loglst 
Teacher Consultant 

Curriculxm/Special Education Director 
Paraprofessional/Aide 
^pe^ Teadier/Tliers^ist 
Administrator 
Media Specialist/Librarian 



£ 


1 


26 


79 


19 


58 


18 


55 


9 


27 


9 


27 


8 


24 


5 


15 


5 


15 


5 


15 


4 


12 


4 


12 


2 


6 



17 



The distritxjtion of the teaciiers' age is depicted in Table 29. The inaioritv 
of the teachers were in their thirties and forties and had a Masters dearee 
(Table 30) . -"^u^j. aegree 



TABIE 29 
Aoe Di«sl-rlbijtion of TeachPrs 



Group 






< 21 






21-30 


6 


19 


31-40 


11 


36 


41-50 


11 


36 


> 50 


3 


9 



TABIE 30 
Educational Level of Teachers 



Degree 

BA/BS Degree 
MA/MS Degree 



10 
22 



31 
69 



The ej?>erienoe of the teachers ranged fron one year to 29 with a itean of 14, 
and a median and mode of 15. A listing of the grades taught are displayed 
Table 31. The majority of the teachers taugfit in a K-8 environment. 
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TABIZ 31 

RXDPripnnp of Special Edurat-ion Teachers bv Grade Lew] 





X 




isjjiQBirgcirueri 








ID 






1 r 




*niirci 


17 




Fouirth 


16 


49 


Fifth 


14 


42 


Sixth 


18 


55 


Seventh 


16 


49 


Ei^th 


16 


49 


Ninth 


17 


52 


Tenth 


13 


39 


Eleventh 


13 


39 


Twelfth 


13 


39 


Post Secondary 


1 


3 



subject areas that the special education teachers tau^t in these grades 
included math, reading, history, science, visual arts, English, and vocational 
skills. 

In addition to these questions, a semantic differential scale was constructed 
to measure the teachers' perceptions toward inclusion and the irtpact on 
stxxients. Factor analysis identified one evaluative dimension to the scale. 
Displayed in Table 32 are the descriptive statistics for all teachers, special 
education and general education teachers by scale. All of the measures of 
central tendency are %#tll above the midpoint value of 72. This indicates that 
the teachers, as a con|X)aite group and as general educators or special 
educators, assigned positive values to the idea of inclusion and that the 
inpact on both general education and special education students was positive. 
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TABLE 32 

TnnrtWn-BMPnn^ U^ FNfaluatlve Semantic ni f fa r ential 

All General Special 

TpflriTprfi Education Education 



Scale Item 






m 






m 


I 


ma 




Inclusion 


94.7 


96.5 


91 


92.3 


94.5 


104 


98 


100.5 


124 


Inpact of 
Incliaslon on 
Special 
Education 
Students 


96.5 


95.5 


72 


96.2 


96 


126 


97 


94.5 


126 


Inpact of 
Inclusion on 


91.1 


96 


72 


88.7 


93 


126 


94.8 


98 


126 



General 

Education 

Students 

*Scale values could range from 18 to 126. Mid|x)lnt equals 72. 



Closely related to these scale measures was the teachers responses to various 
questions about the inclusion program. Listed in ^^pendix B is a listing of 
the attitudinal questions and the responses of the general education teachers 
and the special education teachers. The teachers were in agreement that the 
inclusion project was worthvAille, that they would participate in it again, 
that it was a benefit to all involved and that it was implemented without 
additional staff. The teachers tended to meet informally about the inclusion 
program, they relied on the aide and the project was supported by those 
directly involved but tended not to be supported by other teachers in the 
buildlx>g. The re^ondents indicated that they did not receive prior training 
and that site visits to other inclusive programs and inservioe training would 
be beneficial* 

Special education teachers, general education teachers and aides did not agree 
with eadh other or with themselves about the perceived cost of the inclusion 
project. Special education teachers also indicated that parents had voiced 
their concerns to them ^*iile general education teachers axxl aides indicated 
the opposite. 
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Appendix A 



I Attitudinal Questions I 
I 1 



HIGHLIGHTED AREAS INDICATE 
MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 



(MEAN, MEDIAN, MODE) 



Code 1^ 



Directions: Please read eacii sentence carefully, then circle the nunfcer that best 
represents your opinion about the statement • 

Strongly Strongly 
I^yree Disagree 

Exanple: Baseball is an exciting sport, 5 4 3 2 1 

This response indicates that the person strongly agrees 

with th* statemant that baseball is exciting. 



Mean - bold 
Median « underline 
Mode - * 



1. Only teachers with ^Decial education training should have special 5 4^21* 
edLication students in their classrooms full-time, 

2. Classrooms with special education stxxients present enhance the 5* i 3 2 1 
learning experiences of general education children, 

3. General education students and special education students shoiold 5 4 3 2 1* 
be taught in separate rooms. 

4. Teachers not specifically trained in special education shoiald not 5 4 3 2 1* 
be expected to deal with handicapped stxxients. 

5. A general education teac±er can do a lot to help hancf ' ::apped 5* i 3 2 1 
children. 

6. It is unfair to ask general education teachers to accept special 5 4 3 2 1* 
education students into their classes. 

7. Handicapped students can not socialize well enou^ to profit from 5 4 3 2 1* 
contact with general education students. 

8. Aides that are used in an inclusion classroom should have 5* i 3 2 1 
training about fecial education students. 

9. The building adnidnistration supports our inclusion project. 5* J 3 2 1 

10. The local sdiool district adndnistration si^sports our inclusion 5* 4 3 2 1 
project. 

11. The ISD svt:9ports our inclusion project. 4 3 2 1 



KSTOPYAViULIHk 



strongly 
Agree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



12. Other teadiers in the school building know about our inclusion 5* 4 3 2 1 
project. 

13. Other teadiers in our school building support our inclusion 5 J 3* 2 1 
project. 

14. All schools should inplenent the inclusion of handicapped 5 i 3* 2 1 
students in general education classrooms. 

15. General education teadiers benefit little from having special 5 4 3 2* 1 
education studants in their classroom. 

16. Discipline is better in the classroom with special education 5 4 2 1 
studants present. 

17. Having special education students in the classroom is an added 5 1* 3 2 1 
burdan to the general education tead:ier. 

18. General edix^ation studaits act more immature with special 5 4 3 2 1* 
education students present. 

19. General education students should know the goals and objectives of 5 4 3 2 1 
the special education student's lEP. 

20. It xfould be helpful toi. eachers involved with inclusion to visit 5* 4 3 2 1 
other inclusion projects. 

21. It is of little iirportanoe if those involved with inclusion 5 4 3 2 1* 
support the idea. 

22. Handicapped students placed fullH:ime in the general education 5 4 3 2 1* 
classroom need little additional si^^jort services. 

23. Special education students' self--esteem is lowered because of 5 4 3 2 1* 
full-time placement in general education. 
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24. Special education students' self-<X)nfidence is lowered because of 5 4 3 2 1 
full-tire placarent in general education. 

25. ^^ecial education students' behavior is better vAien in the general 5 4 ^* 2 1 
education environment. 



* 



strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

Having special education student ii full-riir^ in Die general 
education claaBrocm has increaaeci Mie iQvel of conmunication 
between 

26. teachers and support staff and actninistrators 5 J* 3 2 1 

27. support staff and adtninlot rat ors 5 J* 3 2 1 

28. teachers and ackniniatratora 5 J* 3 2 I 

29. The inclusion of special education students fullH:iine in the 5 jj* 3 2 1 
general education classroom has made both groxps of students nvore 
ccnpassionate. 

30. Special education and general education students do not help each 5 4 i 1? i* 
other. 

31. General education students tend to shun the special education 5 4 j 2 I* 
students in the classroom, 

32. Ihe special education staff are too possessive of the special 5 4 3 2* 1 
education students. 

33. Special education support services staff are too possessive of 5 4 3 2* 1 
the special education students. 

34. The majority of the handicapped students' parents know about the 5* J 3 2 1 
inclusion project. 

35. The majority of the general education students' parents know about 5 4 J* 2 I 
the inclusion project. 

36. Parents of general education students have conplained about the 5 4 3 2 1* 
inclusion project. 

37. Parents of handicapped students have coapLained about the 5 4 3 2 1* 
inclusion project. 

38. Participation in the inclusion project was forced on me. 5 4 3 2 1* 

39. Our school is a better place because of the inclusion project. 5* 4 3 2 1 

40. Our inclusion project required no extra money to implement. 5 4 3 2 1* 
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strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

41. Additional siflport staff (e.g., teacher consultant, speech 5 4 3 2 1* 
therapist) mm hired/contracted for our inclusion project. 

42. Our incl\asion project required hJxing additional teaching staff. S 4 3 2 i* 

43. I have regular meetings with the inclusion team. 4 J 2 1 

44. I receive regular/systematic direction from our building team. 5* 4 3 2 1 

45. I help evaluate the special education student (s) academic 5* 4 J 2 I 
perfomanoe. 

46. I help evaluate the special education student (s) social 5* 4 J 2 1 
adjustment. 

47. Die general education teacher shows an overrelianoe on my working 5 4^21* 
with the special education students. 

48. The special education teacher shows an overreliance on my working 5 4 3 2 1* 
with the special education students. 

49. I meet infontally (e.g., at coffee pot, in break room, at lunch) 5* 4 J 2 I 
with others to talk about v*iat to do. 

50. I am aware of the special education students' lEP goals and 5* 4 3 2 I 
objectives. 

51. I feel like part of the inclusion project building team. 5* J 3 2 1 
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Append! K B 



I Attitudinal Quastlons I 
I I 



HIGHLIGHTED AREAS INDICATE 
MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 

(MEAN, MEDIAN, MODE) 



Code iSiSL 



Directiona: PIswmi raid each sentence carefully/ then. circle the nurrber that best 
reprMcnts your qpinion about the statement. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

Cxanple: Baseball is an exciting sport. 5 4 3 2 1 

This responM Indicates that the person strongly agrees 

with the statflmmt that baseball is exciting. I Mean = bold I 

I Median = underline I 
I Mode = * I 



1 . I hava raqular nwatings with the inclusion team, 5 4 3 2 1* 

2. I raoaivv ragular/systematic feedback from our building team. 5* 4 3 2 1 

3. I \mlp evaluate the special education student (s) academic 4 3 2 1 
per Romance. 

4 • I hilp evaluate the special education student (s) social 4 3 2 1 

adjustment. 

5. I rely heavily on the aide working with the special education 5* J 3 2 1 
students. 

6. The spiKTial education teacher shows an overreliance on the aide 5 4 3 2 1* 
worlcing with the special education students. 

7. General education students and special education students should 5 4 3 2 1* 
be taught in separate rooms. 

8. I meet informally {e.g., at coffee pot, in break room) with 5* 4 3 2 1 
others to talk about vihat to do with the special education 

students. 

9. I am aware of the special education students' lEP goals and 5* 4 3 2 1 
objectives. 

10. Only teachers with special education training should have 5 4 3 2 1 
special education students in their classrooms full-time. 

11. Classrooms with special education students present enhance 5 i* 3 2 1 
the learning experiences of general education children. 

12. Teachers not specl finally trained in special education should 5 4 3 2 1 
not be e)(pected to deal with handicapped students. 



* 



Ierjc best copy AVMUIir' ' 



strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

13. A general edbcatlon teadier can do a lot to help handica^^peci 5* i 3 2 1 
children. 

14. Handicapped students can not socialize well enou^ to profit 5 4 3 2 1* 
from contact with general education students. 

15. Aides that are used in an inclusion classroom should have 5* 4 3 2 1 
training about special education students. 

16. The building adhiinistration supports our inclusion project. 5* 4 3 2 1 

17. The local school district administration supports our inclusion 5* J 3 2 1 
project. 

18. The ISD supports our inclusion project. 5* i 3 2 1 

19. Other teachers in the school building know about our inclusion 4 3 2 1 
project. 

20. Other teadiers in our school building si^rport our inclusion 5 4 3 2* 1 
project. 

21. All schools should iitplement the inclusion of handicapped 5 J 3* 2 1 
stixjents in general education classrooms. 

22. Special education students^ self-esteem is lowered because of 5 4 3 2 1* 
fiill--time placement in general education. 

23. General education teachers benefit little from having special 5 4 3 2 1* 
education students in their classroom. 

24. Discipline is better in the classroom with special education 5 4 2* 2 1 
students present. 

25. Having special education students in the classroom is an added 5 4* 3 2 1 
burden to the general education teacher. 
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26. General education itadwita act more immature with special 5 4 3 2 1 
education studmta preaent. 

27. It is unfair to ask general education teachers to accept special 5 4 3 2 1* 
education students into their classes. 

28. The inclusion of special education students in general education 5 4 3* 2 1 
classrooms does not cost additional dollars. 
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strongly 
Agree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



29. General education stxxlents should know the goals and objectives 5* 4 3 2 1* 
of the special education stxxtent's lEP. 

30. It would be helpful for teachers involved with inclusion to visit 5* 4 3 2 1 
other inclusion projects. 

31. It is of little iinportance if those involved with inclusion 5 4 3 2 1* 
sif^port the idea. 

32. Handicapped students placed full-time in the general education 5 4 3 2 1* 
classroom need little additional support services. 

33. l^pecial education students' self--confidenoe is lowered because of 5 4 3 2 1* 
full^-time placement in general education. 

34. %Decial education students' behavior is better vd»n in the 5 i* 3 2 1 
general education environment. 

Having special education students full-time in the general 
education classroom has increased the level of conmunication 
betwen 

35. teachers and support staff and adttiinistrators 5 i* 3 2 1 

36. sijqpport staff and administrators 5 4* 3 2 1 

37. teachers and adndnistrators 5 i* 3 2 1 

38. The inclusion of special education students full-time in the 5 J* 3 2 1 
general education classroom has made both grovjps of students 

more conpassionate. 



* 



39. Special education and general education students do not help 5 4 3 2 1 
each other. 

40. General education students tend to shun the special education 5 4 3 2* 1 
students in the classroom. 

41. The special education staff are too possessive of the special 5 4 3 2 1 
education students. 

42. Special education support services staff are too possessive 5 4 3 2 1 
of the fecial education students. 

43. The majority of the handicapped students' parents know about 5* J 3 2 1 
the inclusion project. 

44. The majority of the general education students' parents know 5 4 3* 2 1 
about the inclusion project. 



* 



If 
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strongly Strongly 
j':gree Disagree 

45. Parents of general education students have oxqplained about the 5 4 3 2 1* 
inclusion project* 

46. Parents of handicapped students have conplained about the 5 4 3 2 1* 
inclusion project. 

47. Participation in the inclusion project was forced on me. 54321* 

48. <Xir school is a better place because of the inclusion project. 5^ J 3 2 1 

49. Our inclusion project required no extra inoney to implement. 5 4^21* 

50. Additional sipport staff (e.g.^ teacher consultant, speech 5 4 J 2 1* 
therapist) \(*ere hired/contracted for our inclusion project. 

51. Our inclusion project required hiring additional teaching staff. 5 4 3 2 1* 

52. The amount of tline that we have spent on iitplementing this 5* i 3 2 1 
inclusion project was well worth it. 

53. I feel like part of the inclusion project building team. 5* 4* 3 2 1 

54. I would like the c^portunity to continue this inclusion project. 5* i 3 2 1 

55. Our inclxasion project is a success. 5* J 3 2 1 

56. Opportunities for inservice training on inclusive education wjre 5 4 3 2 1* 
made available to me. 

57. Funds for equipment were made available as part of learning 5 4 3 2 1* 
about inclusion. 

58. Additional consumable supplies were made available to the 5 4 3 2 1* 
inclusion project. 
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